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curves of the stream. With a hundred groundings and
stoppages, we got tired of our big boat of honour, and took
to the canoes. These answered well for a while, but trust-
ing to shoot through some stakes and nets (myself on my
back at the head of the canoe), we (i.e. De Verneuil and
myself) were capsized in a strong current. I saved my
note-book (see the stains), but my cloak, bag, pipe, etc., went
floating down. A curious scene followed, after we had
scrambled out to the shore. The other canoe shot by and
picked up our floating apparatus. Fortunately this letting
off the waters had brought down some natives to catch fish,
and they had a fire, by which we dried ourselves, whilst
their large wolf-dogs lay around us. When we re-em-
barked, we shot several ducks (Merjanier), and here and
there found limestones and shales striking to the KN.W.
Some of the limestones were charged with Devonian fossils.

"After this, evening began to fall. Saddles, anticlinals,
and synclinals arose in magnificent masses on the rocky
banks, but our boat-bottom was soon knocked to pieces by
grounding at least a hundred times, and whisking round as in
a waltz at each shock. It now filled so rapidly that we had
just time to escape. We had then a fine evening scene.
We landed on shingle, and got into the forest, not having
seen a house or hut for fifty miles. The dense wildness of
the scene, the jungle and intricacy of a Eussian forest,
can never be forgotten. We had to cross fallen trees and
branches, and to force through underwood up to our necks.

"After our various night evolutions, sometimes by land
and sometimes by water, we finally reached our ' derevna *
(Ust Serebrianska) at two A.M., wet up to the middle, by
walking through moist jungle and meadow. Our men werehe Sere-d histling                  Xe north, which seemed
